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F all our Ghofts, the converfation of none affords me more {a- 
tisfa@tion than the celebrated Lemuel Gulliver. This worthy 
Phantom complains much of the injuftice done him by the mutilated 
{tate in which his ingenious and authentic Travels have been given to 
the world. He has communicated to me a full manufcript copy of his 
Works, with permiflion to publifh fuch of them as have been withheld 
from interefted motives. The Editor intrufted by him with the publica- 
tion was the famous Dr Swift, who took too much the advantage of 
the confidence repofed in him by the honeft and unfufpicious traveller. 
Nay, like another Defoe, he pretended that my friend’s real adventures 
were the inventions of his own brain. And in other parts of his pu- 
blications, he committed plagiarifms upon the Works of the funple Le- 
muel, which he paffed as his own, without giving the real author the 
credit even of the name. Swift left behind him many pofthumous wri- 
tings, and among others part of the Adventures of Gulliver, which he 
had not brought forward to the world in any fhape. The poffefiors of 
thefe have from this fource drawn much profit, as well as credit, both 
as writers and projectors. 

I now prefent my readers with a paflage which has been left out 
in chap. 5. of the Voyage to Laputa. The caufe of its not having been 
publifhed is evident, from the profit expected to be derived from bring- 
ing forward the project itfelf, The good Gulliver, who ftill retains 
that love of his native country which every where animates his wri- 
tings, regrets incefl any that this admirable invention, from the Academy 
of ‘Laputa, fhould have been treacheroufly difcovered to the natural ene- 
inies of Great Britain. 

My readers will recollect, among the projected ;difcoveries in the fchool 
of Languages in Laputa, a fcheme for abolifhing all words whatfoever, 
and fubftituting things in their place; whiclf things the perfons were 
to carry with them, or have in converfation-rooms, to point out their 
ideas. “ This,” faid the projector, “ would ferve as an univerfal lan- 
* guage, to be underftood in all civilifed nations, where goods and u- 
“ tenfils are generally of the fame kind, or nearly refembled; fo that 
“ their ules might be eafily comprehended. And thus Amba(fadors 
“ would be quaiified to treat “with foreign Princes or Minifters of State, to 
“ whofe-tongues they were utter ftrangers.” 

To this paragraph the following fhould have fucceeded, inital of a 
ridiculous account of a Mathematical {chool, which is not genuine, but 


evidently an interpolation. 
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“ Leaving this room, fays Lemuel, I entered an adjoining cham- 
ber, where. found an eminent Philofopher, of a yery communicative 
turn, employed in conftruéting a little machine, which he inform- 
ed me was an improvement upon all] the. other contrivances for the 
abolition of language. 1 confefs, faid the learned Laputan, that | 
took the hint from the inventions you have been examining; but I do 
not hefitate to affirm, that -my contrivance is far above any thing yet 
propofed by the College. No doubt, my predeceffors have advanced 
pretty far in the perfeétion of converfation. The quarrelfome di{pofi- 
tion of men, the -paflions that difturb the peace of fociety, would not 
exift, if men had the time to confider the impropriety of their conduct. 
One of our great philofophers has obferved, that if every perfon were 
to pronounce the alphabet before coming,to a rafh determination, 
many bad actions would be prevented. It is alfo of the greateft con- 


‘fequence to eftablith precifion in fpeech ; for mifunderftandings in mo- 


rality, as well as in fcience, arife generally from confufion in the man- 
ner of expreiling our ideas. To prefent objects to the fenfes, is a moft 
ufeful plan. It is, however, too laborious, and in many inftances im- 
practicable. How could we contrive to fpeak of the fun at midnight? 
Befides, we cannot fhow objects for all our words: they for the moft 
part ferve only to fill up the blanks between each thought. We obferve 
that thofe men who {peak with great rapidity feldom think much : in- 
deed I have difcovered, that moft words in language fignify no one 
exiftent thing, and were by wife legiflators invented when men were 
in a favage ftate, to prevent them from doingebad ations in the inter- 
vals. of their time. Thought does not conftantly flow; therefore words 
ate required to amufe the fancy, in the expeCtation of fome felid fug- 
geftion. This invention was extremely wife; but the legiflators did 
notdee fome of the bad confequences that would follow. Men have 
become fond of fparing their thoughts; they are inimical to the labo- 
rious tafk of reafoning; they ufc the words that have no meaning, and 
defpife the others, which produces endlefs difputes. The materials are 
never fpent, and the labour ef fpeaking is inconfiderable, when compa- 
red to the exercife of the mind. By my invention, I intend to preferve 
all the beauties of language, and unmeaning terms, but at the fame 
time to render it more difficult for perfons to talk upon nothing. || 
imagine that eafe of utterance favours the propenfity to fpeaking with- 
out thought; and that as words relieve the mind from thinking, fo the 
more fparing we are of them, the more the mind will be forced to pre- 
pare thoughts. ; 

“ T have then, proceeded the philofopher, invented a machine, that 
may be carried in the pocket, with as many pieces as there are letters in 
the alphabet. Thefe are moveable in all direCtiofis, fo that, by their 
application to one another, they may compofe words; and as by this 
means converfation can be carried on in the greateft perfeGion, I have 
given it the name of GRAPTELL, which in our language fignifics Un1- 
VERSAL SILENT* TALKER. The most complicated converfations may 
be carried on by this machine; the heat of paffion in argument will be 
repreffed, and more time will elapfe between the expreffions, leaving the 
mind leifure to reflect. To the females. of Laputa, it will be very ufeful 
in teaching them the difficult acquirement of being filent; while the 
practice of mad difputants {peaking all at once, will be moft effectually 
checked, as it would be impoffible for any perfon to underftand feveral 


machines working at-one time. 
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_“ He now begged to have my opinion of the invention, and defired 
to learn whether it might not be of great ufe in my country. He was 
alfo folicitons to be informed of the nature of the languages of Europe, 
whether they poffeffed, like that of Laputa, terms which meant no- 
thing. | 

“* I endeavoured to fatisfy the polite Laputan. The invention you 
have communicated to me is a difcovery that-will render your name im- 
mortal. If ever I return to my native land, I fhall enrich my country 
with this wonderful conitivance. 1 fee the utility of the Graftell in La- 
puta. You afk me, whether an equal advantage is likely to refult to 
my country from the ufe of the inftrument. Ah! my friend, Europe 
ought to rewafd your wonderful fagacity. We fiand in the greateft 
need of fuch a contrivance. Our language abounds with words to 
which no meaning is really affixed; but the misfortune is, that moft 
men imagine that théy are not unmeaning, and think they {peak 
about realities when they talk of nothing. ‘The paffions of Europeans 
are fometimes carried to fuch #pitch, on account of contentions between 
the difputants upon nothing, that the parties have excited whole nations 
to murder thofe who exprefled the attributes of nothing, in other terms 
than thofe laid down by their teachers; for, incredible as it may appear 
to a philofophical Laputan, whole bands of men are, in the different 
countries of Europe, paid by the State to teach the multitude the art ot 
difcourfing in the words that fignify mothing: and I°fear much, that 
if fome meafure is not taken, that quarter of the globe will foon be- 
come a defart, from theawars that mutt inevitably follow from the ufe 
of empty words. Believe me, thofe among us who adore wofds are 
the enemies of thofe who prefer the language of things; yet if their 
paffions could be calmed by a more flow method of converfing, I 
would fain hope they might be able to reflect a little, and vefumertheir 
loft fenfes. We are likewife very much given to harangue the multi- 
tude, and to excite diffenfions in the ftate, to fuch a degree, that the Go- 
vernment is fometimes obliged forcibly to fhut our mouths. All this dan- 
der, and the harfh means to avert it, would be entirely done away by 
the inftrument you have invented. | ‘hae 

“ One advantage of your difcovery, which you have not confidered, 
is, that it has the property of being admirably adapted for the converfa- 
tions of Ambafladors, with Minifters of other countries, preferably to ei- 
ther of the other fchemes of your Academy ; which being confined to 
things, it would be utterly impoflible for the reprefentatives of Mo- 
narchs thereby to difcufs treaties, or to form alliances. Were they ob- 
liged to prefent ,things without words, no diplomatic bufinefs could be 
done ; the fole purpofe of thefe miffions being to confound the rival 
Court, and to atterffpt to deceive it by words, and by thefe only. To 
fay nothing, while in appearance you talk plaufibly, is in Europe conti- 
dered the higheft degree of perfetion in a Statefman. . Thus, when an 
Ambaffador fays, that his Court, ever anxious to preferve the amity and 
vood underftanding happily fubfifting with another, and out of pure re- 
gard for the mutual advantage of the fubjets of both countries, has re- 
folved to fend agents to tranfact fairly and openly a negotiation, and to 
form a treaty; all this, although the words appear to have a meaning, 
fignifies abfolutely nothing, not even always the reverfe of their appa- 
rent import. Such declarations are made merely to blind the multitude, 


and to make the refpective nations believe that fomething is meant. by 
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thefe words, while it is well known by the courtiers on both fides, that 


they fignify nothing. Another fet of men, who would be completely 
dilcomfited, and rendered ufelefs, ‘by the introduction of the fyftem of 
things, are the Priefts and Poets *. Thefe clafles are conftantly occu- 
pied in perfuading mankind, that certain founds fignify the moft im- 
portant, fublime, and ufeful things, which are only refpeded by the 
people, becaufe, by the improper ufe of words, they are not urder- 
itood. What would they be able to fay, if driven to prefent their 
hearers with real and fimple reprefentations of truth? Let not 
therefore the fcheme for talking by things be encouraged: but, for 
your happy difcovery, you are certainly entitled to a moft valuable re- 
ward ; it is, however, in fome degree imperfe&, as men may fiill 
continue the old way of ufing their tongues: it would render the im- 
provement complete, could you difcover an effectual means of fhut- 
ting people’s mouths, fo that the Graftell thould be the only mearis of 
communication in all cafes.. Here ended our converfation; and my 
friend feemed very ready to comply with my wifh, that he fhould 
come to England; and in the mean time aflured me, that he would 
anxioufly ftudy to perfect his machine, by fome additional movements, 
to prevent oral communication.” 

It is evident from the foregoing paflage, that the manulcript ha- 
ving been bought by fome Frenchman, gave rife to the Telegraph : 
the loquacious and turbulent temper of that nation converted a falu- 
tary invention for the quiet of fociety, into a fpeedy method of con- 
veying bloody orders. The plagiarifm is ftill more evident, from the 
fimilarity of the name Telegraph, which is evidently the Laputan word 
Graftell, reverfed. It is particularly unlucky, that this inftrument 
fhould have’been improperly introduced among the French, at a time 
when they moft required to be kept filent. Society has ever to regret, 
that the patriotic Gulliver’s intention of introducing the Graftell among 
his more taciturn countrymen did not take place. Here it would have 
been put to none of thefe bad ufes; while it might have prevented 
many evils which it has been found. neceflary to remedy in a lefs fatif- 
factory manner. It may {till be adopted here, according to the laudable 
idea of the inventor; and is certainly worthy of the attention of Par- 


liament. 





* Mr Gulliver has to this part of his narrative added a note, to warn the reader againit 
any idea that the Englith office of Poet Laureat is here alluded to. 





That there may be no fufpicion of the extra&t from Gulliver being a forgery, 1 thal! 
lodge the MS. in the Captain’s own hand-writing, with the Publithers, for the infpection 


of the curious. 


Sold by G. Muniz anv Son, South Bridge, Edinburgh; who receive Communica- 
tions for this Paper, poft paid, and addreffed to Mr Phantom. The Guost may 





alfo be had of CaMERon and Murpocn, Glafgow, and S. Murray, Ruffel Court, 
London. 








